SILENT McTASH* 
By WESTMORELAND GRAY 


THERE was something monotonous about the 
extreme dependability and regularity with which 
Sandy McTash performed his duty. Every Wednes- 
day and Saturday between ten and eleven o'clock his 
stage-coach rolled into Salodura and he reported 
with his characteristic brevity to the stage agent, 
who was also the postmaster. His horses were 
never excessively lathered nor exhausted, and 
Sandy himself, aside from the dust of the trail, 
showed but few signs of the gruelling all night ride 
over the Devil’s Edge trail from Sunburst, the 
relay point. 

For three years it had been thus. Month in and 
month out, in spite of blizzards, sandstorm or de- 
vastating summer heat. And every two weeks he 
brought the two-thousand-dollar packet of cur- 
rency for the Good Friday mine payroll. 

Prior to Sandy’s time, a driver on the Devil’s 
Edge trail would seldom last over three or four 

1 From West, Doubleday, Doran and Company, copyright 1928. 
By permission of the author and the publishers. 
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months—six months at best. If the silence and 
stark wildness of that trail didn’t get him, the road 
agents would. ‘The lure of the two thousand, the 
certainty with which it must go through every 
other week, drew holdup men like a magnet, and a 
hundred places along the trail were made-to-order 
settings for successful holdups. The ease with 
which previous drivers had been separated from 
the precious packets had become a thorn in the side 
of the stage company, insurance company, and the 
mine owners. 

And then came Sandy. Dour, taciturn, and as 
uncommunicative as a gate post, his sorrel whiskers 
and hair grizzled and streaked with gray, his blue 
eyes a little faded, the plaid of his mackinaw brown 
with stain of weather and wear—Sandy was then 
an unknown quantity. But he soon proved himself. 

He carried a holstered six-gun, and rode with a 
carbine on the footboard in reach of his horny 
hand. And he knew how to use either one. 

Thrice the road agents had tried their luck-—that 
was enough. The first one had staggered away 
from the scene, fearfully wounded, to wander off 
into oblivion; the second had died with a single shot 
from Sandy’s six-gun and Sandy himself had bur- 
ied the man with his boots on, out there where the 
wolves howled; the third man had been brought to 
Salodura, slightly wounded, hands bound behind 
him, slumped over in the seat beside Sandy. The 
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old man turned him over to the Salodura deputy 
sheriff with about as much ceremony and ado as 
he’d use in borrowing a match. 

“Rub the off wheel hoss off a wee bit extry, 
laddie,” he said to the hostler who ran out to re- 
ceive the team. “An’ go light on his feed, ’cause 1 
think his wind ain’t been so good. An’ here’s a man 
for you, deputy,” he added, dragging his captive 
down from the seat. 

No one knew the hows or wherefores of the un- 
successful holdups, for the unhappy bandits had 
been the only other witnesses, and Sandy never 
commented on the affairs himself. 

Of course, he was Scotch, you’d soon know that 
without knowing his name. Somebody else usually 
paid for what few drinks he drank at the Salodura 
saloon. And when he played “a wee bit” poker, he 
played carefully, for small stakes, and invariably 
won. He saved his money; he still wore the plaid 
mackinaw in which he’d first reported for duty 
three years before. No one in Salodura knew 
where he kept his little hoarded savings, nor what he 
intended doing with them, for on these, as well as 
all the other mysteries of sun and earth, Sandy 
McTash was silent. 


“Yep,” announced Curley Bannon, a dark, wavy 
haired young cowboy, with wild and reckless rove 
in his eye. “Yep, I reckon I’m shakin’ the dust 0’ 
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these here parts from my boots. Day an’ night I’ve 
rid herd around here, busted salty brones, slept out 
in the rain, sleet and blizzards, an’ et hard grub—an’ 
it ain’t got me nowheres so far as I can see. All I 
see is drouth, an’ starvation, an’ black-leg. Cattle 
dyin’ o’ thirst in the summer’ an’ freezin’ in the 
blizzards in winter. If’n this here’s God’s country, 
reckon I'll take sides with the devil for a spell.” 

Curley announced this to all and sundry, in the 
Salodura saloon, clumping to the bar and looking 
about him. 

“Come on, gents,” he invited. “This is on Curley. 
Just a little farewell toot. I just been paid off by 
the T Bar an’ I reckon they’s enough for a drink 
around. All what’s left goes to buy all the distance 
I can get at bargain rates for me an’ my horse 
Caesar.” 

There were about ten men in the saloon—four 
or five about a poker table, the others lounging 
around. They responded willingly to Curley’s 
urge. 

“Come on, Sandy McTash,” Curley called. 
“This here won’t cost yuh a damn’ cent. Yuh 
oughter enjoy it, I reckon. It’s on Curley.” 

Sandy rose and came to the bar. 

“Reckon I could stand a wee drink, Curley,” he 
said. 

Thus had Curley Bannon advertised the fact 
that he was quitting Salodura for keeps. His dis- 
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appearance, then, would not only be a natural and 
logical thing—it would be expected. 

As a matter of fact, Curley had been fired by the 
T Bar outfit. He had been fired by the Circle A 
before that, and the Crooked S before that. For 
he had not the faculty nor desire to get along with 
his employers. And his bunk mates had not liked 
him, because he was a trouble maker and was sus- 
pected of cheating at cards. 

Curley rode jauntily out of Salodura the next 
morning at eight o’clock, on his pinto, Caesar, with 
his small pack strapped behind. The stable boy, the 
postmaster and various other nondescript citizenry 
saw him leave, and answered his waved farewell. 

It would be three days before Sandy McTash 
would drive through from Sunburst, over the 
Devil’s Edge trail, bringing the two-thousand-dol- 
lar packet of currency for the Good Friday mine. 
Curley was leaving the country all right, but he 
intended carrying that packet with him. 

He had laid his plans well, so that no suspicion 
would be attached to his disappearance. In his 
pack was a suit of old, rough black clothes, and a 
mask made of black cloth with holes cut in it for 
his eyes. 


As Sandy’s old Concord stage stood ready in 
front of the Sunburst station, fresh horses stamp- 
ing and eager to be off, the old station-master, 
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Tottendale, came out grinning. It was still two 
hours until sundown. 

“No passengers today, Sandy,” the station- 
master boomed. “Le’s damp our whistles with a 
little dram before yuh start. ’S on me.” 

Since it entailed no expense on his part, Sandy 
was willing. He left the horses to the hostler boy 
while he and Tottendale clumped into the saloon 
next door and drank each a small, gentleman’s 
drink of Scotch. Sandy thanked the station-master. 

“Well, I must reelly be a-going,” he said. “Have 
ye got the Gude Friday packet?” 

The station-master went to the small safe in the 
pine office and drew out the packet, a thick pack- 
age of currency, tied with tape. 

He handed it to Sandy with a grin. 

“This here makes yore seventy-seventh trip, 
Sandy, with the money. Seventy-six trips without 
a falter. Here’s wishin’ you luck on this ’un.” 

This was the station-master’s custom. Always to 
remind Sandy of the number of the trip, and bid 
him “bon voyage.” Tottendale was as big of heart 
as he was of frame. 

Sandy tucked the money in his shirt, under his 
woolen undershirt, next the skin. His faded blue 
eyes were expressionless as he thanked the station- 
master again and climbed wirily to the seat on the 
coach. 

He caught up the reins, released the brake, and 
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clucked to the ready horses. With clop of hoof 
and creak of wheel, the old stage-coach whirled 
away, leaving a haze of dust in its wake. 

Tottendale looked after old Sandy, with some- 
thing akin to mist in his eyes, for the true blue 
loyalty of the little man, his fine devotion to duty, 
was touching. It always made the big man’s heart 
well up in him to see Sandy ride away into the sun- 
set. 

And, too, the station-master knew a little more 
of Sandy’s secret than the rest of the world. He 
knew that Sandy’s religious, penny-pinching sav- 
ing was founded on something finer than just his 
canny Scotch thrift. The station-master alone had 
been Sandy’s confidant. 

“Back in Scotland,” Sandy had told him, “TI have 
my daughter—only one. A bonnie lass, she. And 
twas years agone herman died, leaving her with two 
wee children. I save for her, Tottendale, to bring 
her and her two little ones from the auld country, 
and make life easier for them here.” 

Sandy had broken his silence on this one occasion, 
under the spell of several drinks bought by 
Tottendale. 

When the little Scotch driver had made the last 
curve, and the trail of dust was the only sign of his 
going, Tottendale turned with a grunt toward his 
office. 

“T’m a maudlin old fool, I reckon,” he said sheep- 
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ishly, ashamed of the dampness in his eyes, 
‘standin’ out here gettin’ sentimental over that 
shrewd little bundle o’ human wires.” 


Slowly the great red ball of the sun sank, ap- 
parently in the middle of the trail which Sandy 
followed. Night came on with its desert chill, the 
horses struck up a fresh clip. 

The pungent tang of greasewood and sage min- 
gled with the dust the whirling wheels stirred up 
from the trail. The tang came from the scrubby 
brush which spotted the sandy, almost treeless 
wastes to the north of the trail. Heavy stark boul- 
ders guarded the trail on Sandy’s left, the south 
side. Sheer jagged cliffs, tortured and jumbled, 
fell away from the trail in that direction. Ahead 
the trail wound, ever uncertain and precarious, 
between steep cliffs and sharp boulders, through 
chaparral and sage and ocatillo, along precipice 
edge—on and on and ever wilder. But to Sandy 
it was all an old story. He knew every rock and 
crevice, every bush and scrubby tree, every dip and 
rise. The trail itself held no terror for him. 

A cold white half moon rose over Sandy’s right 
shoulder. It made the shadows sharp and black. 
The shadows of the horses and stage fell before 
them, long and grotesque in twisting, tortured 
movement. Occasional pifion along the trail 
stood out, spectral, sentinel-like. Trembling cedars, 
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stirred by the faintest of breeze, took on queerly 
exaggerated shapes. 

‘Vhese things had their effect more on the horses 
than on the stoic, imperturbable Scot. They made 
the animals’ nerves taut and high-strung, made 
them tighten the traces and speed on to quit that 
land as quickly as they could. 

But there was something else in the night, this 
night, which was gradually getting under the little 
Scotchman’s skin. Wild animals and dangerous 
trails—these were his daily work. But human ani- 
mals, vultures that preyed on such trails, those were 
what lurked now in the back of Sandy’s mind. 
Why was it he feared road agents tonight, more 
than any other night? Was this a premonition? 
Was he losing his nerve? 

Sandy felt the butt of his revolver to reassure 
himself. He bent over and picked up the carbine 
on the footboard beneath him. Holding the reins 
with his left hand he held the gun in his right and 
examined it carefully. With a silent chuckle of 
satisfaction he laid it down—very handy. 

He was nearing a gulch, into which the trail 
would lead, running along its bed. Even now he 
could see the yawning blackness of its mouth. And 
this was the one spot he dreaded. Once in those 
shadows, cliffs rose like walls on both sides of the 
trail, cliffs pitted with crevices, holes, caverns and 
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jagged shelves—every one nature’s fittest hiding 
place for a highwayman. 

Sandy’s wiry little body tensed like a tightly 
wound steel spring. His pale blue eyes closed al- 
most to slits as he peered steadily ahead in the night. 
A nameless tear seemed to grip him. As he ap- 
proached the gulch, he lashed his horses to a high 
gallop and went thundering between those dark- 
ened walls with a crescendo of rattle, creak and 
bang. 

He shouted and stood up on his board. The old 
Concord rocked and reeled crazily, and the echo of 
his passage made the night hideous. 

This way, that way Sandy peered, striving te 
pierce the gloom. Every dark shadow that might 
hide a bandit, he gave close but flying scrutiny. 
The horses sensed his mood. His excitement was 
contagious. Nostrils distended, round eyes gleam- 
ing, they galloped through the canyon, steel shoes 
ringing and striking fire. 

Now they could see the,exit. The gray spot of 
light at the canyon’s westward mouth beckoned 
like a saving beacon. 

One last shout Sandy gave, one last lash of the 
whip and they were through. Sheer walls fell away 
on each side, gray moonlight spilled about them. 
The trail led out on the sandy flat, and the shrub- 
flecked desert reached away. 
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Sandy sat back on the reins, drew the horses 
down to a canter, a trot, a jog. He wrapped his 
lines about the brake handle, quieted the animals 
by coaxing, then sank into his seat in relief. 

When the reaction came, however, Sandy was 
thoroughly ashamed of himself. It was the only 
real case of nerves he had ever had in all his three 
years over that night trail. Suppose he had met 
a bandit—hadn’t he met them before? 

Now would come miles across the open space, a 
neck of desert. Nothing out here to make such 
convenient hiding places for bandits, for here a 
man could see around him. 

Reaction from his excited drive came over Sandy, 
his wiry nerves were tired. With his sense of 
security on the open trail, a sort of lassitude stole 
over him. After all, Sandy wasn’t so young. He 
rested, almost dozed, as the horses moved along in 
an easy jog. 

He gave scant notice to the terrain about. He 
passed without seeing a small pifion right against 
the trail. The tree was but little larger than a 
human body, but it cast a black shadow. 


When the stage coach eased creaking by, the 
figure of a man parted from the shadowy tree, ran 
silently a few steps behind the vehicle, reached up 
and caught a small crossbar and swung up back 
of the cab. 
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The figure rode thus a minute or two, then 
climbed up and flattened out on his belly, like a 
lizard, atop the slightly swaying coach. Slowly he 
wriggled forward. 

Sandy lit his pipe, after cramming it frugally 
with rough-cut tobacco, slapped the reins over the 
horses’ rumps and fell into peaceful meditation. 
He’d not let his nerves play him false again. 

Then he felt a cold ring of steel pressed against 
the back of his neck—so cold that it seemed to chill 
his heart, which skipped a beat. 

“Put ’em up!” rasped a low, hard voice. Sandy’s 
move for his gun was intuitive. But quick, re- 
newed pressure of that revolver against the flesh of 
his bare neck arrested the move. 

“Put ’em up, Pop—or I'll put this slug right 
through yore Adam’s apple!” 

The voice carried a threat that Sandy could 
not ignore. Slowly, for it racked his soul with 
pain to do so, he elevated his bands. 

“TI ain’t wantin’ to kill yuh, Pop,” the voice 
behind the ring of steel said. “But I shore willif yuh 
try to act funny. Just sit right still and ‘whoa’ the 
hosses.” 

Sandy croaked it hoarsely—‘‘Whoa!” 

A hand shot by his side and yanked his revolver 
from its holster, then drew back the brake handle. 
The coach drew to a stop, sliding its wheels in the 
sand. 
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Again the pistol nudged his neck. 

“Jump down, Pop. Keep yore hands up—an’ 
turn this way, standin’ still.” 

The last vestige of hope went glimmering when 
Sandy jumped to the ground. He had to leave his 
rifle on the footboard. The bandit jerked it up 
and he, too, leaped to the ground. 


‘“‘Where’s the money?” 

“TI dinna know what ye mean, man.” 

A harsh guffaw. The bandit shifted his revolver 
to his left hand, reached back with his right and 
leaned the rifle against a coach wheel. He was 
masked. A black cloth covered his face, with holes 
for his eyes; and he was dressed in black, rough 
clothes. 

He snatched Sandy’s mackinaw open, sending 
several buttons spinning through the air. He 
jerked open the old man’s shirt—still with the re- 
volver leveled on Sandy—dug under the old under- 
shirt and fished out the packet. His hand might 
have felt something else there if he hadn’t been so 
anxious for the packet. 

With his eyes on Sandy, as well as his gun, he 
placed the packet between his teeth and ripped its 
tapes loose. He broke the heavy wrapper, and 
drew out the fluttery pad of bills. 

A hoarse, greedy chuckle escaped him as he 
stowed the bills away in his own shirt bosom. 
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“Thanks, Pop! This here’s the dough, all right.” 

He jerked up the carbine and backed away. 

“If yuh move or let yore hands down before I 
get outta sight, Pll plug yuh dead,” he said, his 
voice now almost in a conversational tone. “Yuh’ll 
find yore six-gun an’ carbine in the trail ahead if 
yuh look for ’em. They’re too heavy for me to tote 
around.” 

He backed away, receding in the gloom, the car- 
bine aimed at Sandy as far as the old man could 
see. 

Finally the highwayman was gone. Sandy 
stooped sadly, picked up the empty packet and 
stared at it. 


Curley Bannon, when he had left Sandy’s rifle 
and revolver in the trail, ran quickly through the 
night, away from the trail, the coach and the old 
man he had robbed. A quarter mile from the trail 
was a steep-sided defile. 

Curley had fastened a rope at its edge. He 
grasped the rope and went over, sliding down to 
the bottom of the cut. His horse was tethered 
there. The man jerked the mask from his face and 
mounted. He rode down the defile a hundred 
yards to where there was a break in its bank. He 
rode up the break to level ground and cut through 
a section of chaparral and sparse timber. When he 
came out of this he headed westward toward a trail 
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that would take him to the nearest railway station. 
A week later he hit the border towns with their flesh 
pots. He had two thousand dollars and he blazed 
a trail. 

When he ran out of money, the mask and the 
gun again came in handy. A faro dump netted 
him a thousand. This went the way of his first 
haul. 

Again he plied his trade. A little bank job this 
time. He had to kill the cashier, but he got nearly 
two thousand dollars. 

Six months passed from the time Curley had 
taken that first two thousand from old Sandy 
McTash. He thought of that easy money going 
over that wild trail every two weeks. And then there 
was a girl he’d liked in the dance hall across from 
the Salodura saloon. Curley turned his steps 
toward his original haunts. 

Each of his jobs had been as carefully planned 
and executed as the first. He had left no trace 
behind him, no one suspected him in either case. 
He walked among men and was known as a care- 
free, easy-going man of means. 

He returned to Sunburst, caught old Sandy’s 
stage. There was no flicker of suspicion in the 
Scotchman’s pale eyes as he greeted the returned 
cowboy, and the latter bought him a drink at the 
Sunburst saloon. Curley had already learned that 
the money would not go through until Saturday. 
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On the ride to Salodura Curley sat beside Sandy 
on the driver’s seat. He engaged the old man in 
desultory conversation, and Sandy spoke only in 
his usual monosyllabic manner. If anything, he 
was more silent, more dour than when Curley 
knew him before. He was also more weather- 
beaten, more faded, and a little more grizzled than 
before. 

They rode into Salodura the next morning at a 
little after ten o'clock. Curley was greeted cor- 
dially by the old-timers—the saloon-keeper, the 
stage-agent, the livery-man and others. They all 
seemed glad enough to see him. There was no 
sign of suspicion anywhere. 

He looked prosperous, but there was a new hard- 
ness about him; a grim twist to his mouth, a crafty 
glint in his eves, more roving, more dare-devil than 
had the T Bar puncher the men of Salodura had 
known. 


Curley spent the day among acquaintances easily 
enough. He saw the girl at the dance hall and 
spread the news about that he had been lucky at 
faro down on the border. No one spoke of the 
stage-coach robbery, and Curley, of course, re- 
frained from mentioning it. 

However, along toward night, Curley began to 
get curious. What did the natives think of the 
holdup? Had there been any suspects, he won- 
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dered. How had they received the news when old 
Sandy had ridden in without the money, the first 
time in seventy-seven trips? What did the 
stage company think of their infallible driver, 
Sandy? 

The dare-devil glint in Curley’s eyes was not 
there for nothing. He would find out these things. 
And from old Sandy, the very man he had robbed, 
too. Curley smiled. That was the sort of reckless 
thing he enjoyed. 

That night, in the saloon, Curley drew Sandy 
aside at one end of the bar. He bought the Scotch- 
man a drink and opened conversation, asking about 
some of the T Bar boys, about the prosperity of 
the country, and about the Good Friday mine. He 
bought another drink. He bought several. 

Sandy responded to all of Curley’s generosity 
and questions briefly, but in a friendly enough 
manner. 

Finally Curley asked, “By the by, Sandy, did 
they ever catch that there bandit what held yuh up 
on the Sunburst trail an’ took the Good Friday 
money offa yuh?” 

Sandy’s blue eyes flickered. He slowly took the 
whisky glass from his lips. 

“Nay,” he answered in his quiet voice. “He’s 
never been catched, Curley.” 

“°S too bad, old-timer. That there’s one time 
yuh wuz had where the wool was short, ain’t it?” 
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Curley laughed shortly, in good natured derision. 
Sandy moved quietly a little down the bar. 

“Aye, lad.” 

“Huh. So he got away hair-an’-hide, huh? 
What’s folk think hereabout?”’ 

“Just stand where ye are, lad, and hist ye hands,” 
Sandy said, coolly in answer. 

Curley bristled, startled, made an involuntary 
move, then froze still. For he saw that Sandy’s 
revolver was in his hand, leveled on Curley’s thump- 
ing heart. 

“Ye hands, me lad, up high!” 


Attention from all over the saloon was now on 
the tableau at the bar. Games ceased, hands were 
arrested with drinks halfway to lips, the barkeep 
ceased rubbing the bar, and all eyes turned on 
Curley and Sandy. 

“Call the deputy, Laudanum, me auld friend,” 
Sandy said to the bartender. “I ha’ here a stage- 
bandit for him.” 

Curley’s wild eyes flashed about the saloon, then 
blazed at Sandy. He took half a step toward the 
old man, but stopped, gazing at the menacing gun. 

“Yuh old fool!” he snarled. “What d’yuh mean? 
I ain’t no bandit. Tl make yuh sorry for this 

“Hist, man, save ye words. Here comes the 
deputy. Mr. Deputy, here’s a bandit that robbed 
me, six months ago o’ the Good Friday payroll.” 
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The deputy, just entered, stared from Curley to 
Sandy and then back again. Was this a joke? No. 
Sandy was in earnest. He meant every word he 
said—as he always did. 

“Will ye please handcuff him?” 

The deputy snapped the steel cuffs on Curley. 
The erstwhile T Bar puncher fumed, swore, and 
threatened Sandy; he worked himself into a frenzy, 
wildly denying everything and berating Sandy for 
a lunatic. The deputy stood questioningly by. 
Finally Curley, almost exhausted, broke down. 

As they led him out the door for the little one- 
cell jail, Curley turned to Sandy. 

“T had that there job all covered up,” he snarled. 
“How in hell did yuh know I done it?” 

“Hist, lad, ye gave yeself away when ye spoke 
of it. I ne’er told a soul about the robbery. I 
dinna want it against me record. I filled the 
packet with currency from me own money belt, 
and delivered it in good order!” 


The next day they carried Curley, the bandit 
who had betrayed himself, to Sunburst and then 
on to the county seat. 

The following week when Sandy drove into Sun- 
burst and reported to Tottendale, the big, kindly 
station-master was all smiles. 

“You old fox,” the station-master finally choked 
out. “Well, you win after all, Sandy. The 
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deputy told me Curley’d confessed to a bank rob- 

bery, where he killed the cashier. They’s a twenty- 

five-hundred dollar reward for ’im on_ that. 

Whoopee, man! Come on an’ let’s take a drink!’ 
The station-master paid for the drink. 
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